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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, seventy-five cents each, within the United 
States, Canada or 
Latin America. 


eight-seven cents each in 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 


tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 


desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


We sug- 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 

No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 


panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 


cent a word for articles; 
acceptable verse. 
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Let Us Have Faith! 


THE humane movement is advancing with a quickened pace 
under the banner of a wider humanity. The ranks are filling fast. 
No longer, as this great movement passes on its way, is it met with 
jeers and ridicule, as often greeted the pioneer efforts of Henry 


Bergh, George T. Angell, and that great woman, Caroline Earle 
White. 


Today in every civilized land, the cause for which it stands is 
honored by all the thoughtful and the good. More and more 
people are awakening to the claims upon humanity of that vast 
world of sentient life bound up with man in creation’s plan and 
purpose. 


More and more, the press and radio of the world cooperate to tell 
the story of what is being done for the welfare of toiling, suffering, 
ill-used and unfortunate creatures. Even more important, what 
is being done to prevent cruelty through Humane Education. 
Contemporary leaders of humane societies, many of whom are 


young and vigorous, are giving new and forceful impetus to the 
movement. 


To the lone and discouraged worker who toils in places where 
indifference, ignorance and cruelty still seem appalling, we say, 
“Be of good cheer—keep up the good work and face the future 
with courage.” The tide has turned. The compassion of the 
world is with us. 
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"Butch" goes traveling, at least in his imagination. 


Kindness Repaid 


E was an old tramp cat, a big yellow 

and tan specimen of “felinity.” 
And he was looking for a good home. 
From door to door he wandered—and 
then he came to the “house.” 

He was dirty and hungry, but there 
was something about him that indicated 
that he would emerge, with good care, 
into a pet worth having. The kind lady 
gave him a bath and he loved it. Then 
he had some warm food, and being a very 
smart cat, he made up his mind at once 
to stay with these kind people. 

So they named him “Butch,” and in 
no time at all be became a full-fledged 
member of the household, learning to do 
the things his mistress taught him, and 
even acquiring some tricks of his own. 


For instance, he loves to play with the 
big globe and, as can be seen in the pic- 
ture, looks inquiringly at the North Pole 
as though he, too, would like to do a bit 
of exploring in that vicinity. And what’s 
more he can turn the globe whose chang- 
ing colors seem to fascinate him. 

And then he did a thing which repaid 
his master and mistress for their kind= 
ness in taking him in. One night a bur- 
glar entered the house and Butch raised 
such a row that the family were awak- 
ened and the burglar was caught just a 
block from the house. 

Butch, by the way, belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Walker, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

—Lois M. James 
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Here and There 


The Donkey 
By C. K. CHESTERTON 


“The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: | am dumb, 
| keep my secret still. 


“Fools! For | also had my hour; 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 

There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet.” 


Y country owes me nothing. It gave 

me, as it gives every boy and girl, 
a chance. It gave me schooling, inde- 
pendence of action, opportunity for serv- 
ice and honor. In no other land could a 
boy from a country village, without in- 
heritance or influential friends, look for- 
ward with unbounded hope. 

—Herbert Hoover 


LL the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things un- 
seen. He who believes is strong; he who 
doubts is weak. Strong convictions pre- 
cede action. The man strongly possessed 
of an idea is the master of all who are 
uncertain or wavering. Clear, deep, liv- 

ing convictions rule the world. 

—James Freeman Clarke 


E only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into living peace; and 
the men who have this life in them are 
the true lords of kings of the earth. 
—John Ruskin 


HERE can be no enduring peace 
among men or nations except as the 
rules and practice of society allow and 
encourage all men and all nations free 
and equal opportunity to seek fulfillment 
for their lives by civilized means. 
—Arthur E. Morgan 


On Choosing a Dog ....... ~~ « By LEA ANN ABERNATHY 


| like to see a purebred 

With a disdainful air— 

A dog that wins a silver cup 

At every county fair. 

I note his sleek and well-fed look, 

The curried coat so fine, 

But, oh, | love a little cur | 
Whose soft eyes look to mine. | 


| somehow like the towsled pup 

That has rolled about, awhile, 

Upon earth's blanket of bright grass; 
A pup that knows a smile; 

A little, joyous, husky dog 

To hike with me in rain, 

And find the spunk to lick my hand 
While in the throes of pain. 


| do admire the caution 

Of the proud aristocrat, 

That must refuse with lifted nose 
To chase an alley cat, 

But when | come to choose my dog 
He must just average be, 

! only want a little cur 

Who likes simplicity. 
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“Mr. Blue”— Kidnapped 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


IKE some people, Mr. Blue is one of 

those unfortunate creatures to whom 
everything happens. If there is only 
one sliver of glass or one tiny tack on the 
street, I can be certain he'll come home 
with a slashed or a punctured toe. 

During the summer, he made four trips 
to the hospital, which I believe is some- 
thing of a record. First, it was an in- 
testinal infection, severe enough to keep 
him flat on his side for fifteen days. 

No sooner was he released, than in an 
attempt to rescue “Virginia,” Miss Cel- 
lany’s blond kitten, who had become 
wedged in the crotch of a tree, he got a 
lemon thorn in his eye. 

Back to the hospital he went to have 
the thorn removed. We were congratu- 
lating him and ourselves on the restora- 
tion of his vision, when he poked his big 
nose into a bee hive. For several days 
thereafter, he could not sit up or lie down 
with any degree of comfort. 

By this time, I was sure nothing more 
could happen to him, but it did. With 
only one spear of wild oats in the yard, 
he managed to get the stiff, razor-like 
seeds in both ears. I sought to remove 
them, first with my fingers, then with 
tweezers. Failing in both attempts, I 
tried flushing them out with warm water. 
This seemed to do the trick, but-several 
days later, he began shaking his head 
as though in pain and pounding his ears, 
first with one hind foot, then the other. 

So I took him to the hospital, which 
I should have done in the first place. 
After examining him, the doctor said 
the inner ear was so badly swollen that 
it would be days before he could get at 
the seat of the trouble. Again Mr. Blue 
was placed in his cage for treatment, 
while I went home to await developments 
with the usual anxiety. As it happened, 
this trip was the means of almost send- 
ing me to the psychopathic ward. 

On the fifth day of Mr. Blue’s hospitali- 
zation, the doctor called to say that the 
oat spears had been removed and I could 
pick up my dog. 

At four o’clock I walked into his office, 
paid my bill and waited for Mr. Blue to 
be delivered to me. But the dog the 
nurse brought was not Mr. Blue unless he 
had changed color since I’d last seen him. 

“This is not Mr. Blue,” I told her. 

“It must be,” she said. “He’s the only 
springer spaniel in the hospital.” 

Whereupon, I dashed to the wards to 
see for myself. After a thorough search, 
I was forced to admit that the white and 
liver spaniel, named “Topper,” was the 
only one of his kind on the premises. 

All a-dither, I demanded words with the 
doctor. The nurse said he was out, but 
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that she would try to locate him. While 
she dialed several numbers, I paced the 
floor biting my nails. 

At last the doctor arrived and again 
we searched the hospital, but still no Mr. 
Blue. It was then that I knew how moth- 
ers, who have misplaced an offspring 
must feel—in a small way, of course. If 
Mr. Blue were not in the hospital, where 
was he? 

Suddenly, the doctor snapped his fin- 
gers and said he thought he knew the an- 
swer. That morning, while alone and 
operating, a young man in sailor’s uni- 
form had called for Topper, his sister’s 
dog. Unable to leave his patient, the 
doctor told the young man to help him- 
self, and then in the rush of events for- 
got him. 

The doctor called Topper’s address and 
getting no answer, offered to drive me 
out to the white dog’s. home, although 
he assured me it was a waste of time 
as Mr. Blue would be returned the minute 
the mistake was discovered. 

I didn’t share his optimism. I was cer- 
tain Mr. Blue had been deliberately kid- 
napped and was determined to turn the 
town upside down to get him back. 

The minute we entered Topper’s drive- 
way, I knew we were too late. The house 
looked deserted; the shades were drawn, 
the lawn was dry and littered with 
papers. The doctor didn’t look very hope- 
ful as he went next door to make in- 
quiries. 

A few moments later he informed me 
that Topper’s owners had gone to the 
beach for a couple of weeks, that the 
neighbors didn’t have their address and 
about the sailor they knew nothing. 

I was all for notifying the police, the 
F.B.I. if necessary, but the doctor prom- 
ised to have Mr. Blue in my hands that 
night or early the next morning. So re- 
luctantly, I went home to await develop- 
ments. 

By ten o’clock we’d had no word, so 
went to bed, but not to sleep. At five- 
thirty I was up, looking down the street. 
“Buddy Bearskin” was uneasy too. He 
had hunted everywhere for Mr. Blue— 
even in the garbage pail. 

Over and over I asked myself, “Will 
nine o’clock never come so I can ’phone 
the hospital?” 

At eight, the doctor called to say he 
was sorry, but he had nothing to report 
except that he was working on the case. 

I listened to the chimes on the church 
down the street, striking off the hours. 
Ten, eleven, twelve. .. . My mind was 
made up. Silly or not, I was going to 
call the police, the pound, the bureau of 
missing dogs, if there was such a thing. 





Mr. Blue was glad to get home. 


The doctor had had his chance and failed, 
now I was going into action. 

I had just picked up the phone when 
a car stopped in the driveway, the door 
opened and Mr. Blue popped out. After 
the greetings were completed satisfac- 
torily on both sides, I gave my attention 
to the doctor and a young man in uni- 
form. 

The young man explained that having 
a few days’ leave, he had joined his sister 
and family at their beach cottage some 
fifty miles away. On the day of Mr. 
Blue’s disappearance, he had decided to 
visit a girl in the vicinity of our town. 
His sister agreed to lend him the car, 
provided he would pick up Topper, who 
had been undergoing treatment for an 
eye infection. 

The sailor had never seen Topper, and 
in his eagerness to be off, failed to ask 
for a description of the dog. All he knew 
was that Topper was a springer spaniel. 

He admitted that when he called for 
Topper, he had things of more impor- 
tance on his mind than a strange pooch. 
So he took the first one he came to. 

All that day and far into the night 
Mr. Blue remained tied in the girl’s back 
yard, while she and the sailor attended 
a movie and a dance. 

The morning was half gone when he 


‘returned to his sister’s beach house, only 


to learn that he must return to town with 
Mr. Blue and not come back unless he 
brought Topper. 

While he was talking, Mr. Blue got his 
dinner pan and sat up before me as.a 
reminder that he had not eaten for 
twenty-four hours. So we went inside 
and I gave him the steak I was saving 
for lunch, and then, as Buddy Bearskin 
acted as though I was showing favorit- 
ism, I gave him my husband’s steak, 
which he wouldn’t eat because Mr. Blue 
had been served first. 
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Lesson in Economy 
By ART CROCKETT 


Y Scottish Terrier has the economy that is attributed to 
all the Scottish people. This fact was made known to me 
only recently when I decided to test his intelligence. 

Devising the proper test, at first, was difficult. I could think 
of nothing from which a satisfactory conclusion could be made. 
The idea came after much thought and I blushed at its 
simplicity. 

“Mac,” the terrier, likes to drink cold water as much as a 
Scottish man likes to drink whiskey. The dog loves it. His 
other strong desire is to play with a red rubber bone. Think- 
ing of these two important things in the dog’s life it wasn’t 
hard to arrive at the proper test. 

While Mac was preoccupied in another room I quietly filled 
his bowl with water and placed it on the table. Then, after 
calling him, we began a game of chase-the-bone. He’d fetch 
the bone when it was thrown but would not yield when I tried 
to take it away from him. This was done several times until 
I was certain he had the idea that I wanted the bone. 

Then I did the unexpected. The bowl of water on the table 
was placed on the floor, near the spot where he usually eats his 
meals. i 

A dog doesn’t have to know how to talk in order to convey his 
thoughts. Mac’s expression alone told me what he was think- 
ing. There was a moment or two when the little brain inside 
his black furry head was working like mad. He knew that if 
he dropped the bone to lap up the water he’d lose his favorite 
toy, and if he kept the bone in his mouth he’d forfeit the 
pleasure of a cool, refreshing drink. 


With the greatest of nonchalance Mac walked to the bowl, 
dropped the bone in the water, and drank the bowl dry; the 
water consumed and the bone safely in his possession. 


A Scottish Terrier has been correctly so named. 
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Animal Partnership 
By WINIFRED HEATH 





HERE are odd and unexpected friendships in the animal 

world, just as there are in the human. One of them is 
that of the little black and white badger of Africa, the ratel, 
with a small, sparrow-like bird, the honey guide. These two 
have a strong liking for honey and have gone into partnership 
in the getting of their favorite sweet. The honey guide has 
learned to locate wild bee trees and their honeycombs, but she 
is afraid of their stings. So she lets her badger pal do the 
climbing and the clawing down of the hive, staying at a safe 
distance from the angry bees. The ratel’s fur is so thick and 
his skin so tough a bee sting makes no impression on him. 
With his sharp claws he soon brings down nest, grubs, bees 
and honey. 

After her badger friend has had his fill the honey guide takes 
her share. The ratel sometimes finds there is more than he 
can tackle at one meal so he hides some honey in a tree-stump 
hole for a future meal. Sometimes it rains and the honey 
ferments. Master Ratel likes this new kind of sugary liquid 
and soon laps it all up. Then he feels very lively indeed and 
tears round and round the old stump, clawing up the ground. 
Travelers tell of seeing patches of earth where the ratel has 
done his dance. Then, all tuckered out, he takes a long nap. 

Many travelers vouch for the truth of this odd partnership, 
one of them being Theodore Roosevelt who came across the 
honey guide during his big game hunting in South Africa. His 
friend, John Burroughs, the naturalist and writer, had heard 
rumors of the honey guide but could hardly credit them. Theo- 
dore convinced him that it was no legend but the truth—which 
in Nature is so often stranger than any human fiction could 
possibly be. 
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“Maybe we'd better hide this before they get back!” 
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ERTAIN animals are so fastidious 

that they have community beauty 
parlors! Goats, deer, giraffes, and ante- 
lopes are very particular about their per- 
sonal neatness and cleanliness, and they 
come together to assist each other in 
making toilettes. 

The reason animals suffer so much in 
captivity, especially when alone, is that 
they have no one to help them “dress.” 
This is especially true of the giraffe as it 
cannot reach all parts of its body. 

Water-loving animals, like the beavers, 
take great pride in their toilettes, and in 
this respect they show more human traits 
than any other animal. 

Seals wear, attached to their front 
flipper, a handsome comb-like protuber- 
ance. When they rest on the rocks, they 
use this little comb to brush the fur on 
their faces. The northern fur seals, 
when the weather is warm, use their 
flippers as fans. 

Members of the cat family are, per- 
haps, the cleanest of all animals. Lions, 
panthers, and pumas wash themselves 
very much as the domestic cat performs 
her toilette. They dip their feet in water 
and use them as wash cloths. They use 
their tongues as combs and brushes. 
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Photo by R. W. Olsen 


Hares also use their feet to wash their 
faces, which they do very often to keep 
their hair in perfect condition. Dogs 
enjoy wiping their coats against green 
grass and shrubs. 

We think that animals are quite care- 
free when they awake in the morning. 
There is nothing for them to do but play 
or wander about. This is a mistaken 
belief, for they have to “dress” them- 
selves. This means a bath and a smooth- 
ing out of their fur and hair. Some ani- 
mals are shy and seek the darkest of 
places to bathe themselves. 


You have often seen a cow and horse 
licking each other and no doubt you 
thought they were being friendly. This 
idea is incorrect. They were assisting 
each other in making their toilette. 

Many animals show a knowledge of 
medicine and sanitation. Their methods 
of personal cleanliness have taught man 
many things. They use clay, dust, mud, 
water and sunshine to keep their health. 
Each animal is his own specialist and 
when he becomes too ill to doctor himself 
he is treated by another. 

Animals know better than man what 
kind of food they need, they are skilled 
dieticians. They restrict their diet when 
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ill, keep quiet, seek restful places where 
there are plenty of fresh air and clean 
water. If a dog loses his appetite he eats 
“dog grass.” A sick cat delights in cat- 
nip. When deer or cattle have rheuma- 
tism they find a sulphur spring and drink 
the healing mineral waters. They also 
lie in the warm sun. 

Cats are skilled physicians and have 
various home remedies. When they have 
a feverish foot they dip it in cold water, 
when they have a cold they lie before a 
warm hearth. Many animals know how 
to treat a sore eye. They lie in the dark, 
lick their paws and place them over the 
eye. A rheumatic wolf bathes in the 
warm waters of a sulphur spring. A 
feverish deer will eat the fresh leaves of 
ferns, while a wounded hog or bear will 
seek a red clay bath to heal the wounds. 

Animals not only know how to doctor 
themselves when they are sick, but some 
of them, such as the fox, have learned 
how to make artificial heat by covering 
green leaves with dirt. This does not 
make fire but produces heat. 

Taken all together, animals have a 
marvelous knowledge of the laws of 
health and self-preservation. 








Living Memorial 
By BROWNE SAMPSELL 


IONEL HAMPTON is building a 
monument for “Tempo,” his good 
luck Scotty. The inscription will read: 
“In memory of Tempo, the swing world’s 
mascot. He led a dog’s life and it was a 
good one.” 

This tribute is not for a stone to mark 
Tempo’s grave in the pet cemetery near 
Yonkers, New York. It will appear on a 
plaque riveted in the walls of a clinic in a 
pet hospital. In memory of Tempo, cher- 
ished mascot of the jive world, this clinic 
will treat free sick pets whose folks can- 
not afford the services of animal doctors. 

The money for the clinic will be fur- 
nished by sales of the records of a song, 
“Tempo’s Birthday” which Hampton 
wrote for the Scotty’s tenth birthday. 
Hampton’s band will contribute of course; 
and Hampton hopes that other bands will 
give at least once a year to the clinic in 
memory of the well-known and much 
loved mascot of the jive world. 

When Hampton bought Tempo he was 
playing the vibra-harp with Benny Good- 
man’s quintet of Gene Krupa, Teddy Wil- 
son and Harry James. Most dogs dislike 
music; they howl at it. But not Tempo. 
He listened quietly while the boys 
whooped it up, his mouth open as though 
smiling his approval. Tempo brought 
good luck, the Goodman quintet believed. 

Wives were not allowed to travel with 
the Goodman band, except Mrs. Hamp- 
ton. She had to go to look after Tempo. 
Goodman himself saw to it that Tempo 
got on the trains and planes with the rest 
of his band. 

After Hampton formed his own band, 
Tempo went along wherever the band 
played, club, movie, or theatre. Tempo 
became a favored canine; had his special 
bed, sweaters, and the top cuts of dog 
biscuits. Every musician and disc jockey 
in San Francisco attended Tempo’s party 
on his tenth birthday. It was for this 
party that Hampton wrote and played the 
song “Tempo’s Birthday.” The money 
from the sale of these records will go 
from now on into Tempo’s memorial, the 
pet clinic. 

When Tempo died a short time ago as 
he was being rushed in an ambulance to 
the hospital, all the swing musicians 
from the Three Deuces on 52nd in New 
York to Billy Berg’s dark bistro on Holly- 
wood’s Vine wiped their eyes a lot. 

Everyone who has loved and lost a dog 
will understand how Tempo’s master and 
friends feel; and with all their hearts 
they’ll hope and pray that Tempo’s me- 
morial, a free pet clinic, will be a howling 
success. 
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College Bred 


By HAROLD JACKSON 


OUR colorful feet have pounded across 

the campus of the University of 
Michigan for the last time—“Old Eli,” 
the famous bulldog of Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity, is dead. 

A veteran of almost 10 memorable 
years at the University, the dignified old 
gentleman slept quietly away after his 
last sickness. 

The Yale-Michigan football game in 
1938 first brought Eli to Ann Arbor. He 
came as a small puppy, a gift conditioned 
on the outcome of the game. Michigan 
won and Eli moved into the fraternity 
house which has been his castle ever 
since. 

From the day he arrived, Eli began a 
long and energetic rivalry with ‘“Moon- 
shine Rum IV,” a Great Dane puppy next 
door at the Chi Psi house. The two 
argued their way to maturity. 

A good man to have around, Eli at- 
tended meetings, took an interest in pic- 
nics, parties and serenades. His glower- 
ing face and chippendale legs became a 
familiar sight on the campus. He spent 
many hours in classes and even dropped 
in occasionally on the University presi- 
dent who is a great fancier of bulldogs. 

The Beta mascot’s tremendous popu- 
larity showed itself at the polls in 1938 
when the Ensian held one of its last 
Campus Queen Contests. Coeds grabbed 
first and second prizes, but Eli came in a 
strong third as a “write-in” candidate. 

Extremely sensitive about his looks, he 
always would turn his head to the wall 
when called “ugly.” Although a pedi- 
greed English Bull and winner of many 


professional dog shows, Eli treasured 
most the ribbon he won for the most 
beautiful dog, in 1941. 


Eli disliked women, but was too much 
a gentleman to object to their petting 
him at parties. However, when the women 
took over the fraternity house for one 
party, and Eli woke up at 4 a.m. to find 
himself surrounded by swishing skirts 
and no men, he sat on the front steps and 
howled his defiance. 

First, last and always a gentleman, Eli 
would never come to the table to beg dur- 
ing dinner. He’d just stretch out across 
the door and wait until the meal was over 
before collecting his two pounds of ham- 
burger from the kitchen. 

He never bit a person in his 10 years 
in Ann Arbor and never fought with a 
dog smaller than himself, but he was quite 
a fighter and his battle scars caught up 
with him in his old age. 

Eli left behind a legion of admirers. A 
special plaque is being planned which, in 
addition to the rugged face with two 
elephant-tusk teeth which appears in 10 
different Beta house pictures, will keep 
alive the memory of a dog who combined 
the best of bulldog, gentleman, and de- 
voted friend. 

* * * 


The above story appeared in The 
Michigan Daily and was sent to us by 
Mrs. Charles M. Kindel, President of the 
Michigan Federation of Humane Soci- 
eties and prominent in humane work. 
Mrs. Kindel’s son, Theodore Kindel, is 
now president of Beta Theta Pi’s Michi- 
gan chapter. 





Odd - Facts - in « Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 


Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


Camouflage Artist 


The Euchenopa laughs at us; 
The birds, too, he defies; 

You'll think he is a little thorn, 
Right there, before your eyes. 


He plants himself upon a twig, 
With danger all around; 

While we pass by, and think we’re smart, 
Bragging, on the ground. 
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Those 


T almost seems as though Mother Na- 
ture took to practical joking when 
she placed the family of anteaters on 
earth, although without doubt these ani- 
mals do perform a service in keeping the 
ant population down to normal size and 
preventing these insects from over- 
running the world. 

Many of these creatures have to be 
classed as mammals as they do suckle 
their young, but oddly enough some wear 
scales like a fish, spines like a porcupine, 
armor plate like a knight of old. Others 
lay eggs and have pouches. 

This entire group of seemingly misfit 
creatures are classed by scientists under 
the name of “edentates,” meaning tooth- 
less ones, although actually most of the 
anteaters do have some sort of teeth. 

They really have no need for teeth at 
all—with a small muzzle for a mouth 
placed at the end of a long snout. It.is 
through this snout that the long, sticky 
tongue emerges, darts into a nest of ants 
and returns laden with a banquet. 

The aard-vark of Africa, or earth pig, 
as he is sometimes called does have a set 
of back teeth, although they are appar- 
ently of no use to him. His specialty in 
the food line are termites which live 
underground in veritable fortresses with 
walls of concrete hardness. Therefore, to 
get to his dinner table, the aard-vark uses 
his huge nails to break down the ram- 
parts. 

And he can dig so rapidly that any 
attacker usually finds but a hole in the 
ground where Mr. Aard-Vark hides to 
fight another day. 
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Peculiar Anteaters 


Next on the list of monstrosities comes 
the pangolin, also of Africa. One of the 
species has a huge prehensile tail. It is a 
tree-living animal and can hang by its 
tail from a branch for almost a limitless 
time. Like other pangolins, its back is 
covered with horny scales which are 
sometimes ridged or grooved and its belly 
is of soft, bare skin. 

Called by the natives of West Africa 
“the modest ones,” these animals when 
frightened will coil up into a tight ball, 
bury their heads between the feet and 
curl the powerful tails over them and 
form a lock with the scales of the lower 
back. 

Pangolins are also furnished with a 
long sticky tongue and powerful claws 
for opening ants’ nests. 





Another type of anteater. 


Still another type of anteater is the 
giant anteater of tropical America. He 
has, besides an enormously long snout, a 
huge bushy tail which serves as a partial 
defense against enemies. Any animal 
attacking from the rear, usually gets 
only a mouth full of hair and gives the 
anteater time to turn and fight back with 
his powerful claws. 


The armadillo is still another type of 
anteater and is distinguished by its 
armor of bony plates which are joined by 
flexible skin, permitting some of these 
animals to roll up into a ball with the 
head and legs drawn in, forming an al- 
most invincible front to any intruder. 
And, in addition, this armor plate has 
such sharp edges that the armadillo uses 
these in lacerating the flesh of reptilian 
enemies. 


As grotesque as any of the anteaters is 
the echidna or spiny anteater of Aus- 
tralia. It is a famous little animal in its 
own country and shares with the platypus 
the distinction of being a warm-blooded 
creature which lays eggs, hatches its 
young, and then rears them with milk. 

It is covered with yellowish pointed 
quills two inches long, has a long darting 
tongue, no teeth, a hardened :snout and 
strong digging limbs armed with claws. 

The mother lays an egg which she 
keeps in her pouch until a funny naked 
little body emerges to be fed on milk from 
a gland in her pocket. But as soon as the 
spines put in an appearance, the baby is 
let out to see the world and get used to 
its diet of ants. 
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At Random 


Happy, indeed, is the photographer who happens to 
have his camera ready when his dog or cat decides to put 
on ashow. For, as a general rule, animals will not strike 
poses on command—except, of course, that a dog may 
be trained to sit up, or beg, or do some other trick. 


These, however, are not the attitudes from which the 
best pictures are obtained. Catch a dog or a cat, or any 
animal for that matter, unaware, and a story-telling pic- 
ture is almost sure to develop. Animals are the most 
natural of creatures. They are not “poseurs”’ in any sense 
of the word. 


To be sure, a study of any particular animal will reveal 
habits of action that may well lead to good pictures, such 
as the cat in the lavatory and the dog getting a drink. For 
the most part the illustrations on this page were shot at 
random while the animals were in action and the camera 
was at hand. 


It seems to be inherent in feline nature to like to get int 
as the ideal place 


Gee Natural enemies? Maybe! Here is a strange mother 
cat with three kittens getting acquainted with a friendly 
collie. 


PUZZLED DOG 


Is he having a “pipe dream?" Not quite—but experience! 
teacher. This dog once stuck his nose into a pipe and waa 
a snake. Now, every time he sees a section of pipe, hed 
stares fixedly at it. Needless to say he never goes any 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Dog and Cat—Edith P. Hall 
Cat in Lavatory—W. J. Schoonmaker 

Dog at Sink—Harry Yudelson 

Puzzled Dog—Willomae Green 


Friendly Bout—Lewis Zaher 
In Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 


Nature Lover—Esther E. Chandler 





This particular cat has chosen a lavatory 


We have read about animals, particularly horses, that have learned the trick of working a pump han 
oze. 


dle or even turning a faucet when they were thirsty. Here's a dog that seems to prefer fresh running 
water to slake his thirst, and has perfected the technique of letting the water slide down hi 
tongue into his mouth. 


This nature lover is Robin Adair" and like 
Ferdinand” he loves to smell the flowers. Espe- 
cially does Robin like roses and he wanders from 
bush to bush getting the most from the heavy 

scent, 


FRIENDLY BOUT 
Kittens are natural born actors. But they never seem to need an 
audience to bring out their histrionic ability. Just watch one chasing 
its tail, springing at a ball, jumping high in the air—a more graceful 
creature is unimaginable. Here we see two of them putting on a 
boxing match for the benefit of spectators. 











Postage Stamp for Dogs 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


UR DUMB ANIMALS’ sponsorship 

of the proposal that the various 
states should consider the possible adop- 
tion of official State dogs prompts another 
suggestion. Why not urge the United 
States Post Office Department to issue a 
postage stamp honoring all dogs? 

Dog stamps have been printed from 
time to time by other countries, but not 
by our own. On the other hand, we have 
postally depicted the American bald 
eagle, horses, dairy cows, bisons, Western 
cattle and other studies of animal life. 

Neighboring Newfoundland was the 
first country to issue a dog stamp. It 
appeared in 1847, just seven years after 
the initial appearance of the adhesive 
postage stamp itself, and featured the 
shaggy head of one of the familiar New- 
foundland dogs. 

A Canadian special delivery stamp 
later remembered the Husky dog teams 
that have rendered staunch service in 
the snow and ice-covered regions of the 
northland. Several European countries 


The Vintner’s Dog 
By KENNETH L. WESLEY 


VER since their domestication dogs 
have been trained for many pur- 
poses. They have served as watchdogs, 
as “seeing eyes” for the blind, as thieves, 
as warriors, and even as rescuers in the 
Alps. But one of the most unusual roles 
portrayed by a dog is that of “sniffer” 
for a vintner. 

A French wine maker usually has one 
or two dogs especially trained for action 
in the wine cellar. Whenever he decides 
to visit his cellars he first obtains a 
candle, then calls his dog. He descends 
into the dark depths with a lighted candle 
in his hand and his dog close by. 

If the flame of the candle is suddenly 
extinguished, it is a sure sign of the 
vintner’s most deadly enemy, carbon di- 
oxide. 

This is where the dog goes into action. 
Many a vintner has suffocated from the 
fumes given off by fermenting wine. Al- 
though the candle is a fair warning of the 
presence of carbon dioxide, it is not al- 
ways possible for the vintner to reach 
fresh air before the fumes completely 
overpower him. The dog is trained to bark 
and attract attention whenever his mas- 
ter becomes unconscious. 

One vintner explained that he wouldn’t 
think of going to his cellars without his 
faithful dog. 

Many vintners owe their very lives to 
* the fact that these “sniffers” are well- 
trained to act in such an emergency. 
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have honored the dog with single items 
or sets of stamps. 

It is time that the authorities in our 
own country were reminded that a postal 
tribute to dogs would be heartily wel- 
comed by many Americans. Differences 
of opinion might present themselves as 
to the breed of dog to be thus depicted. 

Such domestic breeds as the Boston 
Terrier, the Chesapeake Bay Retriever, 
or the Alaskan should receive prime con- 
sideration, of course. But the postal au- 
thorities would not be far wrong if they 
selected any breed from the chubby little, 
fun-loving Scotty to the dignified, life- 
saving St. Bernard. 

The issuance of a dog stamp would 
speedily dissolve any such differences of 
opinion. After all, the main purpose 
would be achieved in paying belated 
postal tribute to all the dogs of America 
—or to all dogs everywhere, if you prefer, 
for our canine friends do not recognize 
any distinctions of race or creed in the 
world of dogs. 


Scotch Determination 


By JOAN EDWARDS 

ARS screeched to a stop. 
blasted. I thought it was an acci- 
dent, but, no! A dejected black Scotty 
dog was slowly crossing the street, his 
head down, his tail between his legs and 
a red leather leash trailing in the dust 
behind him. He looked as though he was 
ready to end it all. I grabbed his leash 
and pulled him to the curb. I petted him 
and rubbed his ears, but nothing raised 
his low spirits. I knew of no one who 
had lost a dog. To whom did he belong? 

I inquired at the local drug store and 
of several passers-by. Nobody had ever 
seen the dog. 
on Pine Street had a Scotty once, why 
don’t you ask. 

I found the house. The man that an- 
swered the door looked grave, and then 
his face lit up. I felt a tug at the leash 
in my hand. The Scotty was looking up. 
His tail was wagging furiously. He was 
squealing. 

“Here, Heg. Here, Heg.” 

With a leap the dog was in his master’s 
arms. I started to leave. The man said, 
“Wait, you don’t understand. Yes, this 
is our dog, but he has been gone for three 


years.” 
a 


NTERNATIONAL peace begins, if 
anywhere, in that reverence for life, 
for individuality, which has its root in 
kindness to animals. 
—Boston Herald 


Horns 


But, wait—some people 


Magnificent Mongrel 
By NORABELLE ELLIOTT 


T was while strolling in a towering 
pine forest near the Everglades in 
Florida, that she came cowering towards 
me, her tail drooping and in her eyes, a 
plea for some gesture of kindness so I 
gave her the remnants of my lunch 
which she devoured ravenously. She fol- 
lowed me home and it was thus that I 
adopted this mongrel dog. I have called 
her a mongrel, but a strong strain of 
shepherd predominated. I named her 
“Dixie” as I knew she was a southern 
lady. 

One day while Dixie was napping I 
crossed the road and followed a path 
through a dense wood in search for the 
long pine needles I used to weave baskets. 
I heard a crackling in the brush and 
suddenly remembered a neighbor’s warn- 
ing of the wild razor-back hogs that 
roamed the dense woods. I heard a grunt 
close to me. I was terrified when I saw 
him standing a few feet from me, his 
yellow tusks dripping with saliva. 

I screamed and dodged behind a big 
pine. He charged the tree which in- 
furiated him the more. How long this 
went on is beyond my memory, but sud- 
denly a brown and white streak of fury 
swept past me. Dixie—God bless her. 

She lunged at the boar’s throat but his 
tusks found their mark first and a jet of 
blood stained Dixie’s white breast. Then 
things went black. 

My first glimmer of consciousness was 
Dixie licking my face with her soft, 
warm tongue. I stood up but Dixie lay 
limp, her benevolent eyes searching my 
face. I knelt beside her and cradled her 
head in my arms. Her breast was sticky 
with blood and she whimpered softly. 

The veterinary said that aside from 
the loss of blood, Dixie was not seriously 
injured. I nursed her tenderly and she 
responded like the aristocrat she was. 

Dixie is an old lady now, her eyes have 
filmed over like all aged canines and she 
is quite deaf, but I am her eyes and ears 
for I shall love her as long as she is 
spared to me and if there is a heaven for 
courageous creatures like her, she will 
have well earned her reward. 


a 


Soul of a Dog 


ERSONALLY, I am convinced that 

the spirit of the intangible some- 
thing that looks at me questioningly and 
sometimes most understandingly, from 
the soft. brown eyes of my dog, is iden- 
tical in essence with the thing that re- 
gards me from the eyes of the best of 
my human acquaintances. ‘ Lower ani- 
mals, indeed! I know men less intelli- 
gent, less self-controlled, less honest, less 
a lot of good things than my dog. 

—Ormerod 
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AVE you a garrulous cat? Or have 

you a shy, reserved pet who speaks 
to you only in rare moments when he is 
especially well pleased? 

For centuries, language was consid- 
ered a “divine” gift possessed only by 
human beings. Animals were generally 
referred to as “dumb” beasts, in the 
sense that they were unable to talk. With 
the beginning of the scientific study of 
language, however, students began to 
realize that most of the higher animals 
can and do talk, and some observers even 
believe that all human speech began with 
cries like those made by the animals. 

Certainly there is a striking similarity 
between human cries of rage, surprise, 
joy, or pain and those same feelings as 
expressed by the animals. And as psy- 
chologists gain more and more insight 
into the animal mind, they agree that the 
conversational ability of the higher ani- 
mals goes much farther than mere in- 
voluntary cries. 

If you’re a cat lover, though, and espe- 
cially if you’ve lived with a talkative cat, 
you don’t have to be a psychologist to 
know that it’s as easy to chat with a kitty 
as with a fellow human. In fact, the 
Encyclopedia Americana says the cat’s 
powers of conversation are well developed 
and “accompanied by delicate inflections 
of the voice which need to be known to 
be understood.” 

The Americana goes on to say that the 
cat has the advantage of a language 
which has the same vowels as those pro- 
nounced by the dog, with six consonants 
in addition—m, n, g, h, v, and f. 

According to this evidence, based on 
laboratory research, not only can your 
cat talk, but he is equipped with vowels 
and consonants just as you are. Of course, 
there are varying degrees of intelligence 
among cats as there are individual dif- 
ferences among people, and even a cat 
lover can’t expect bright conversation 
from an animal whose I. Q. isn’t up to 
par. 

Personality differences, however, more 
than any other factor, will account for 
the talkativeness of your pet. After all, 
there are extroverts in the cat world too, 
and if your kitty enjoys being the center 
of attention, he will probably talk a good 
deal with you. On the other hand, if he’s 
shy and withdrawn, he will talk only if 
he has something real to say. 

From my own experience, I’ve observed 
that kittens are more garrulous than full- 
grown cats—which might prove that 
elderly animals lean toward dignity and 
conservatism just as do elderly humans. 

To really understand cat-talk, though, 
you have to live -with a cat and get to 
know him well. Some cats talk so much 
that they become regular old gossips. Our 
cream Persian, “Buff,” comments audibly 
on any and every subject. He’s at his 
best early in the morning, when his short, 
quick meows as he runs up the cellar 


stairs mean “good morning, I’m glad to 
see you.” 
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Conversational Cats 


By DOT ANN O’KELLEY 


And there are times when actions speak louder than words. 


When the children are in school and he 
has no one to play with, he wanders dis- 
consolately around the house, meowing 
softly and quite obviously feeling sorry 
for himself. Then there’s his smug, con- 
tented meow, which follows after he’s had 
a dinner of lamb, his favorite dish—this 
meow is almost a purr. 

Although the gift of speech is more 
highly developed in Buff than any other 
cat I’ve known, I’ve had several others 
who could express approval or disapproval 
in no uncertain terms. “Blackie,” for 
instance, a sleek, short-haired alley, was 
unusually discriminating about his food. 
He had spent his early life in an army 
officers’ mess, as the special pet of the 
mess sergeant, and when he came to us, 
he let us know immediately just what he 
liked to eat. 

If his dinner didn’t measure up to the 
mess hall standards, Blackie would sniff 
disapprovingly and mutter in his throat. 
He usually ended up eating what was 
given him, but you could easily tell what 
pleased him. 

Cats, of course, learn their names 


quickly enough, but possibly it is because 
they answer to a particular pitch or tone 
of voice. In The Modern Cat, however, 
Gates points out that the cat is similar to 
the tone-deaf individual who cannot dis- 
tinguish pitches—at any rate, most cats 
answer to their names with a meow 
which varies according to the situation. 
To the question, “‘are you hungry?” Buff’s 
characteristic response is a chirrupy, af- 
firmative meow—if we call to find out 
where he is, he answers with a long, 
drawn-out cry which enables us to locate 
him. 

As proof that cat-talk is more than a 
series of involuntary cries, I have heard 
Buff “apologize” many times, with low, 
plaintive meows, when he is reprimanded 
for napping on the best bedspreads. He 
will hang his head and sound so genuinely 
sorry that it’s impossible to stay angry 
with him. 

If you’ve never really talked with your 
cat, other than to ask him simple ques- 
tions, sit down with him some day and 
try it—you’ll be surprised at how inter- 
esting and refreshing cat-talk can be! 
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to the scene and, after much coaxing and 
@ e e € une ay calling, were able to bring the animals : 


PERFECT setting for the June Day 

garden party, held by the Auxiliary 
of our Springfield Branch on June 2, was 
the magnificent gardens, on the estate of 
Mrs. M. Ida Young, of Longmeadow. The 
purpose of the party was to raise funds to 
provide equipment for the new Rowley 
Memorial Hospital at Springfield. More 
than 500 members and their friends from 
Springfield and Longmeadow were pres- 
ent, including 25 members of the Spring- 
field Junior League, who served refresh- 


(Left to right) Mrs. Treworgy, Mrs. Shaw 


and Mrs. Duckworth, on the terrace. 
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A gay affair was the garden party held on the estate of Mrs. M. Ida Young. Part of : 
the group who played bridge. land for three days. The local agent with 


Springfield Area 


Animals Rescued 

URING the recent heavy rains our 
agent was kept busy rescuing ani- 
mals in danger of being inundated in the 
Springfield area. Barns in the meadows 
were checked and cattle and horses were 
removed to higher ground, and sheltered 4 
with neighbors until the waters subsided. 
Two beagles were stranded on an is- 



















a doctor and the owner of the dogs went 


to shore, apparently none the worse for . 


ments. Mrs. Young has long been active their stay on the island. 


in affairs of the Society, and June Day a 
which was held annually before the war, 
will again be made an annual event. Grateful Skunk 


A dessert bridge was held, with tables 
being grouped on the spacious lawn. 
Other attractions included a refreshment 
booth, a “white elephant” booth, where 
various donated objects were sold, a dog 
accessories table, a chance table, and a 
fortune-telling booth. 

Mrs. Lawrence Davis was general 
chairman of the garden party committee, 
with Mrs. Charlena Kibbe as co-chairman. 

The food table was in charge of Mrs. 
Harold Duckworth, assisted by Mrs. 
Harold Treworgy, Mrs. Frank K. Dutton, 
Mrs. Sidney W. Stevens, and Mrs. 
J. Franklin Norcross. 

The dog accessories table was tended 
by Mrs. Herman L. Carlisle and her tan 
cocker, “Gus,” and Mrs. Robert Richey. 

The “white elephant” table was in 
charge of Mrs. Paul M. Kellogg, presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, assisted by Mrs. 
Lawrence Davis. 

Mrs. Mary A. Church told fortunes, the 
booth being in charge of Mrs. Leslie B. 
Mason and Mrs. Robert L. Loring. 

Mrs. Frank H. Baehr and Mrs. John A. 
Reynolds were co-chairmen of the lunch- 
eon committee, while Mrs. Walter J. Du- 
Bon acted as chairman of the ticket com- / 
mittee; and Mrs. J. Frederick Carman, Hd Fe. 

Jr., was in charge of prizes. Special fea- ~~ ~~ z 
tures were arranged by Mrs. Guy W. Seated: Mrs. Church, Mrs. Young. Stand- 
Donahue, Jr. ing: Mrs. Kibbe, Mrs. Kellogg, Mrs. Davis. 
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REPORT came in to our Society 

office that a skunk had been seen on 
the street with its head in a jar. The 
officer investigating found that the ani- 
mal was alive, so he removed the jar and 
released the skunk. Evidently the animal 
was grateful, for the agent was not 
molested. 
























Service 








News 


Bosten Area 


Two Cases Investigated 
COMPLAINT was received that a 


woman had moved away without 
providing for her dogs. On investigation 
our agent found that she had left sixteen 
mongrel dogs locked in the house, with- 
out food or water, for over 48 hours. The 
dogs were thin and fighting among them- 
selves. When notified by the police to 
take care of the dogs the woman refused 
to do anything about it. She was, there- 
fore, brought into court, found guilty, 
and fined $15.00. 

Two police officers reported to our So- 
ciety that they had found a horse in the 
market district bleeding from the mouth, 
and had it returned to the stable. 

Our agent found that a man had hired 
the horse from the stable to haul pota- 
toes to the market district. He had loaded 
fifty 100-lb. bags onto the wagon. The 
animal had blood on its front hooves and 
about the mouth. A complaint was taken 
out against the driver and he was fined 

$50.00 by the court. 
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Mr. Pollard, broadcasting, Dr. Schnelle, at the left, and a few of the Club members 
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who attended the Hospital party. 


“Animal Club of the Air” 


OR the second year the Animal Club 

of the Air, under the leadership of 
Albert A. Pollard, Director of Education 
of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, held open house at the Society’s 
headquarters, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, on June 5, at 10:45. A special 
radio broadcast was held over Station 
WMEX, moving pictures, which were en- 
thusiastically received, were shown, after 
which ice cream was served. A specially 


Paul Weston, announcer on the program, Margaret Kearns, of our Society's staff, 
writer of "Animaland," and George Perkins, program manager of Station WHDH. 
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conducted tour of the Hospital followed, 
giving the children an opportunity to see 
some of the animal patients, in addition 
to viewing the largest and best equipped 
Animal Hospital in the world. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of 
the Board, and Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Pres- 
ident, were present to speak to the chil- 
dren. Barbara Fisher and Joan Boucher 
of Brighton, members of the Boston 
Council of Girl Scouts, Troop 75, inter- 
viewed Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the Hospital, in order 
to obtain information on the proper care 
and first aid treatment of animals, for 
use in the preparation of their merit 
badge test. An open forum followed, dur- 
ing which many of the children pro- 
pounded questions to Dr. Schnelle, or 
told of some of their experiences with 
animals. 

The hall was filled to capacity, with 
150 children, some accompanied by their 
parents, and much interest was shown. 


& 
George Foster Peabody Award 


HE radio program, “Animaland,” 
sponsored by our Society, and pre- 
sented each Sunday morning over Station 
WHODH, Boston, from 8:45-9:00, was hon- 
ored recently when it shared in the George 
Foster Peabody Award for 1947, a cita- 
tion presented to the Station for the ex- 
cellence and originality of the Sunday 
Children’s Hour, of which “Animaland”’ is 
a part. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


a 


*““Sporty,”’ My Spitz 
By Judy Volpine (Age 12) 


I HAVE an all white Spitz dog. His name is “Sport” 
and he is about one year and six months old. 

One night as I finished filling Sport’s dish with dog 
food, Isat down at the dinner table. Just then I noticed 
that Sport wasn’t eating his food. I thought that he 
was sick, but he wasn’t, for as soon as I put his dish 
right beside my chair he ate it. And from that day 
until this Sport has never eaten a thing unless it was 
near the dinner table. 


a 


I Wonder 
By Jacqueline Coleman (Grade 6A) 
Birds fly high, 
And birds fly low, 
Sometimes I wonder why they go, 
From North to South, 
And East to West, 


But I guess they know, 
What they like best. 


a 


Our Pet Antelope 
By Michael Reid (Age 9) 


M* little sister and I once had a pet antelope. A 

friend of ours found her out in his pasture. We 
named her “Bean Beavers,” because that was the 
name of the man who gave her to us. He found two 
of them, so he gave us one. We fed her milk and water 
out of a bottle. She could run like a streak. 
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Major 
By Martha Garlando (Age 12) 
OX warm spring day, my girl friend and I went to 


see “‘Major.”’ He is my friend’s horse. His color 
is brown and his mane and tail are black. 

When we reached the stables, my friend fed Major 
an apple while I held out my hand with a lump of sugar 
on it. Major loved sugar best of all, and smelled my 
hand for more. 

About ten minutes later the door slowly opened and 
gave us a scare. Then we heard “Lady,” the white 
mare, whinny loudly. We went to see what the trouble 
was, and we saw the funniest thing sprawled on the 
hay. It was “Topaz,” the little kitten, playing merrily 
with Lady’s hoofs, not knowing he was hurting her. 
Then there was a silence, but it didn’t last long, for 
Major was whinnying for us. How jealous he was! 


a 
My Companion 
By Shirley Setterstrom (Age 11) 


CAN you guess who my companion is? He isa black 

and white cocker spaniel puppy named, “Teddy.” 

He has shiny, silky, soft fur and he looks like a teddy 

bear. As young as he is, he can do many tricks. Now 
can you guess why he is my companion? 

In her letter Shirley said, “I am very fond of dogs, 

they feel as though it was my own brother or sister.” 
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12. ALL RIGHT. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1, Broom; 4, Loud; 6, Sole; 8, Son; 9, 
Gene; 11, Log; 13, M; 14, Ewe. 


DOWN: 1, Ball; 2, Owl; 3, Mouse; 5, Do; 7, Egg; 
10, New; 12, O. K. 


a 


Answers to Mother Goose Animal Mixup, which ap- 
peared in the July issue. 1, Pig; 2, Cow; 3, Horses; 
4, Cat; 5, Pussycat; 6, Mare; 7, Lamb; 8, Kittens; 9, 
Cat; 10, Dog; 11, Pig; 13, Dog; 14, Sheep; 15, Pig; 
16, Cows; 17, Pussycat; 18, Sheep. 
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“Velvet Ears” 


By JEAN WYATT 


ELVET EARS” sat in a little pool of shade under- 

neath the large leaves of a rhubarb plant. He was 
a small black kitten with ears as soft and smooth as 
velvet, which was why he was called ‘Velvet Ears.” 
He watched his one sister and two brothers roll and 
tumble about over the grassy earth. “Silly kittens!” 
said Velvet Ears to himself, “all they think about is 
play and sleep!” He raised a dainty black paw and 
washed it thoughtfully. No one knew of his secret for 


tonight! Velvet Ears had planned to catch his very 
first mouse! 


He waited for the day to slip away. He waited long 
after the big red disc, which was the sun, dipped under 
a cloud. Then he set out for the barn. “Bessie,” the 
cow, would be asleep in her stall, and so would ‘‘Susy,”’ 
who was Farmer Brown’s gray horse. At last he reached 
the barn and wiggled himself through a hole in the side 
which he had discovered during the day. The moon 
sent her bright beams over the straw-covered floor as 
Velvet Ears padded softly along toward an empty 
stall. He must keep very quiet. He flattened his tiny 
ears along the side of his head, just as he had seen his 
mother do. Every muscle waited to spring. Suddenly 
Velvet Ear’s green eyes shone with excitement as he 
heard a scampering sound of little feet. At once Velvet 
Ears pounced! 


But what a dreadfully big mouse he had caught! 
Why, it was almost as big as himself. It had quite as 
much fur on it too. ‘‘Me-ow!”’ sounded from the puff 
of fur beneath his paws. Velvet Ears sat up straight. 
He had caught his one sister instead of a mouse! 

“What are you doing here?” she asked, washing her 
face with a careful paw. 

‘“T wanted to catch my first mouse!” replied Velvet 
Ears in a most disappointed voice. 

“That is what I wanted to do, too,” cried his sister. 

“T thought you were asleep as usual,” said Velvet 
Ears. Then he blinked his surprised green eyes, for 
padding toward them came his two brothers! 

‘“‘We intended catching our very first mouse, also,” 
they admitted. 

Suddenly Velvet Ears yawned. So did his one sister 
and two brothers. 

“Let’s go to sleep,” advised Velvet Ears yawning 
again. “I think maybe we are still too little like mother 
says.” 

So with dignity and four tails held high, the kittens 
made their way softly over the barn floor and out 
through the little hole in the side. 
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Donald McLaughlin visiting his injured dog at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 


Accidents on the Increase 


A’ the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital accident cases are on the in- 
crease, according to Dr. Erwin F. Schroe- 
der, Chief of Staff. Because of the great 
number of automobiles on the road there 
is more danger than ever before that your 
dog may be hit if he is allowed to run 
loose. The Doctor warns all dog owners 
to keep their pets on a leash, especially 
where traffic is heavy. This would mate- 
rially cut down the number of accidents 
and eliminate much needless suffering. 
He further advises that if an accident 
does occur, no time should be lost in tak- 
ing the animal to the nearest veterinarian 


for examination, no matter how trivial 
the injury appears to be, as sometimes it 
is found that the animal has internal 
injuries which are not at first apparent. 

The dog in the picture is a case in 
point. This four-months-old German 
Shepherd dog, owned by Donald Mc- 
Laughlin of Roxbury, escaped from the 
home and is now recovering from lacera- 
tion and fracture of both front legs, as 
the result of having been run down by 
an automobile. The animal is shown 
wearing Schroeder splints, which have 
proved to be most effective in promoting 
healing of the bones. 


Firemen Save Deer... . sy apa M. MoRGAN 


EER are very fond of apples, pears, 
and grapes, and their natural 
greediness often gets them into trouble. 
Recently a good-sized, forked-horn buck 
came out of the hills to enjoy himself in 
the Ballard orchard at Orinda, California, 
and, while half climbing a tree trying to 
reach a high, luscious pear, he slipped 
and became wedged in a crotch of the 
tree. 
When discovered, the deer was firmly 
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trapped by his horns. For some time, 
evidently, he had fought to free himself 
and was almost exhausted when Mrs. 
Ballard called the Fire Department for 
help. 

By sawing off one branch and lifting 
the buck’s head, the firemen freed the 
animal which was so weak and worn out 
he slumped to the ground and rested for 
several hours, before slowly ambling back 
to the hills. 








To a Garden Spider 
By MAY ALLREAD BAKER 


From gossamer your silken web is spun, 

And, should some rude hand tear from 
shrub or tree, 

You build it up again, that all may see 

Unwearied patience in the end has won. 


Now, shining silver in the morning light, 

And gemmed with dew that sparkles 
diamond-wise, 

Your banded spokes in perfect circles rise 

To make your fairy wheel this lovely sight. 


We may not know the secret of your trade 
Wee architect, so skilled in this, your art, 
Or, how this crowning masterpiece is made 
From hub fo rim, complete in every part. 


But from the magic of your silken thread 
Comes tent and table and a cozy bed. 


a 


Pet Returns Home 


R. and Mrs. Stanley Macomber of 


Centre Street, Bryantville, will 
never again doubt stories that they are 
told about the sagacity of cats, for they 
have their own experience to qualify 
them as expert judges of the animal. Over 
eighteen months ago they lost their beau- 
tiful Persian cat and after several days, 
gave it up for lost, thinking it might 
have been picked up by a passer-by. Re- 
cently they heard a cat meowing in the 
garage and when they went to investi- 
gate, found, to their amazement, their 
own cat. She was thin, her claws gone, 
and pads completely off, but she was very 
glad to see them. Probably the best years 
of her life have passed, in view of her 
recent hardship, but she can rest content 
now on her soft cushion near the fireplace 
where she dozes all day, for she is finally 
home. 








OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, ‘Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 2:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 9:00 A.M., over WMEX—1I510 


on your dial. 


In Boston, ''Animaland" is presented by 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1I270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
and the MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or bookiets. 


Our Dumb Animals, mouthly publication of our The Jack London Club 
Societies, $1 per year. Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Our Dumb Animals, Bound Volume, 1.50 What is the Jack London Club?.......... $0.30 per 100 
BME Condon ences dedi ncaun seers eae $1. Secenh Geen “Stain. Shei ot 
Colored Poster, 17 x 22 inches......... 5 cts. ME Chas Setar veenucdvephoseseeers — * 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
pe oe GE dvd ccaeusarialeecetasennuandes 
Black Beauty, Sewell, attractively illus- Humane Education 
CE acc cevenneedeceoeedeosceensene cloth $1.00 The Relation of the Home to Character 
Care Of the HOrae. ....ccccceccccccccces $1.25 per 100 Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. ...Sample Free 
The Horse’s Prayer ....-.cccccccccccces — $5.00 per 100 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow.... .50 ‘* ‘* Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 
DE. OMG. 20 cccweceses Sample Free, $2.00 per 100 
About the Dog Lessons in Kindness. ....... each, 5 cts.; $3.50 per 100 
Beautiful Joe, Saunders ...........+..+. cloth, 65 cts. The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$0.50 per 100 cation, 32 PP. ...cccecceccccccccceces each, 10 cts. 
Ck OR TG TI, oo co sew cdeseccceaeviecce -75 An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs........... a Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider....... ee BPRGES . ccccccccvccccccceccescocccses each, 5 cts. 
Rabies va. Ramming VIS. ..cccccvcececss aoa The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Row- 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4 .75 ‘* ‘* ME .vcdcecacdenccovasconccenadedcieoes cloth, 35 cts. 
‘‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
RROD vcscectccnorcdnccscncegesioeve a * = Sime) Oepels J, MESS xc ooo ceceswcesss cloth, $1.25 
— an, Saw, See toe _ tag Sy for 10 cts. ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants........ each, 25 cts. 
Beh ia» We Ca San) Friends of Fur and Feather.3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 
About the Bird The B—K—T—A—Club, play. .3 cts. each; 10 for 25c 
— cloth, $0.45 “And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 
She Suds of Ged, SH? $ SE ee ee reer 3 cts., each; 10 for 25 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.75 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer......... .75 “ “ I’ll Never Hunt Again, play. .3 cts. each; 5 for 10 cts. 
The Air-Gun and the Birds............. —_—- - Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. ea., .50 ‘* ‘* 
About the Cat Maeed Of UR: BINGE s osccos cde pecccccseve yada 
‘*Be Kind to Animals’’ blotters......... La. = 
Cte. 00 i Gi kc ccinancvicevccacses . -$0.75 per 100 
The Cat in Literature ‘ 50 Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes, 
be + aes a a 2 ai 50 by Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., 
The Begene Oat,” pest-casd, 6 ots. des. - GU IU 6 hac cc een tema acunhcaneees 50 cts. 
ek rr err ee 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 


Week, Guy Richardson. ...3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 
About Other Animals bia d , 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, Band of Mercy 

DS . 6 66.009000006060000000640 peevens $1.50 per 100 ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp.... .75 ‘* ‘ styles—Humane Society, S. P. C. A., 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani- OF TN Oe Se ink che ccbeecnceceees $2.00 per 100 

MN Saas ables teu ueee seed néweaees caus — 2 * Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm blue ground with gilt letters and bor- 

ME eet 9556s beee even cane succes aan en PO ERR POE Re A ais ER “a. = 
Se I eo oe cuicehics nee waeb a aa ‘“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant.............. 25 cts. 
a ce ecco eaeebasaeednn | Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... .50 per 100 
Cruelty at Bastertime; .......ccccccccecs A How to Form Bands of Mercy........... or = 
pe ee 2 cts. each, .50 ‘“* ‘“ Band of Mercy Register.............+.. 10 cts. 








TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
Property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of................... dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property.) 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will 
be given gladly. 











Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


a « ~ a 
Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds 


is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. ©. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual 1000 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 5 00 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 200 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 








1947 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Bound in blue cloth, with gold letters. It 
will make a most attractive addition to 
your library, or perhaps you are looking 
for a gift that is different. It contains 
informative articles on nature and ani- 
mal care, appealing verse, and ap- 
proximately 200 striking illustrations 


Price — $1.50 





| BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
| BUTTONS 


| Buttons with animal group design, in 
|| color, are available in three styles—in- 
| scribed Band of Mercy, Humane Society, 
|| or SP. C. A. 

We can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons showing white star on dark blue 
background, with gold border and letter- 
ing. Price $2.00 a 100. 


| AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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(Better to Give 


ES, it is better to give than to receive—there comes an inner satis- 
faction from knowing that you have contributed to someone’s 
pleasure. 


And that is just the reason why we have instituted our “Kindness 
Train” —a plan whereby those who are now receiving Our Dumb Animals 
can cooperate in seeing that our magazine is more widely read. 


We feel sure that those who have already bought their tickets for the 
tour through Animaland have that personal satisfaction of helping others, 
not only for their pleasure, but in knowing that that same pleasure, in turn, 
is a means to an end—the better treatment of animals. 


We would like to place our magazine in every public and school library 
in the country. We wish that we could afford to make such a donation 
without asking our friends for help—but that is impossible. So, we are 
asking each one of our readers to buy a ticket today for the “Kindness Ex- 
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press.” Here is all you have to do. 


_ Pick out some library, school, or person—in your community or some 
other city and make a personal donation of a year’s subscription. Just fill 
out the blank below and send it with the subscription price of $1.00 to 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will do 
the rest. 


All aboard for the “Kindness Train!” 








“Kindness Train’’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for $ . Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


YOUR NAME. 
STREET 
CITY__ 
































